IS THERE A TRUE INTERNATIONAL  LAW?        II

made the foundation of an economic theory, there can
be no doubt that the desire of gain must be the one.
But'in Jurisprudence, when we come to define law, there
is no such predominating principle, standing clearly out
above all the rest, and vastly exceeding them all in
importance. As we have seen, there are no less than
five ideas involved in our ordinary conception of law.
Which of them are we to choose as the basis of a defi-
nition ? To this question no unhesitating answer is
possible, such as is given at once without the smallest
doubt when a similar question is asked as to the basis of
a theory of exchanges. We may, I .think, begin by
excluding the ideas of righteousness and authority.
They are generally present when we think of law; but
they are far less prominent than others. They seldom
come to the front, whereas the notions of force, order
and uniformity are frequently conspicuous. Of these
three we may reject one, that of uniformity, since our
inquiries are limited to the actions of men in society. It
is the' most prominent of any when we apply the con-
ception of law to the phenomena of the material universe;
but with reference to the moral and spiritual world it
sinks into comparative insignificance, except in so far as
it is involved in the idea of order. There remain the
two ideas of force and order, and it is extremely difficult
to say which of them is the more prominent, and the
more important. We think of a law as something im-
perative, as a command set by a superior power, as a
fiat which cannot be disregarded with impunity. But
we also think of it as ' that which restrains irregular
impulses, and introduces order into the actions and
passions of mankind. Shall we in our definition lay
stress upon the force which compels submission, or the